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SS 
From the New-York Evening Post. 
Morning. 
Come forth! the blessed sunshine bursts 
O’er vale and mountain grove and stream ! 
Come forth! my wearied spirit thirsts 
To revel in the gladdeniag beam! 
While star-eyed flowers are weaping still— 
While proudly fleats the forests bymo— 
While young leaves to the zephyrs thrill, 
~~ Come forth from hall and cottage dim. 





Child, clasped within the arms of sleep, 
Leave her brilliant mockeries all! 
Treasures rare on many a steep 
Await thy bounding footstep’s fall; 
Up— mark tbe birds triumphant wing— 
List his glorious notes of praise— 
And now, while joys around thee cling, 
Like him to heaven thy homage raise. 


Youth, whose frail bark on pleasure’s sea 
Hath swept in recklessness and pride! 
Oh, wakes not freshening morn in thee 
Some dreams of virtue’s far off tide? 
Beem not the wavdering breezes fraught 
With memory’: sac, reproachful tone ? 
Rouse thee to holier deed and thought, 
" Life’s threshold yet by hope is strewa! 


Pause, toiler on ambition’s height! 

Canst thou read naught in moruing’s ray? 
Vain boaster in thy fancied might, 

It tells thee all things pass away! 
As ere day’s meridian time 

Clouds the laughing heaver must shade, 
So from thy path in manbood’s prime 

The pomp of wealth and power shall fade. 


Moarer, lingering with the dead, 
I pray thee burst the bonds of grief! 
See, round us nature’s balm is shed— 
A lesson breathes from every leaf. 
Though joys seem droppiug from thy way~ 
Though blight bath o’er thy best hopes pass’d— 
while some flowers decay, 
buds are springing fast. 


. ae cotne f6¥th from cot and bal!! 
» » We'll Grink the soft wind’s fragrant sigh— 
_ (We'll list the silvery fountain’s call— 
» We'll frace new glories in the vhy ! 
Come—beauty, glory, life and light, 
” ‘Beneath, around, above us glow— 
And thrill’d by all things pure and bright, 
Ourhearts shall yield to rapture’s fow. 

‘ — 2 ‘ 
Ranereundae— Neves betray a couitilliee!l 
of trast.reposed in you ; there cannot be great- 
_@rtreachery, than fist to ate 

‘gad then to deceive or t. 





— -=——— 
From the Mora] Lyceum. Sey 
Revolutionary Anecdotes 

No portion of our ceuntry, perhaps, suffered 
more from Indian devastation and warfare, 
during the revolution, than what is usuelly_ 
called the valley of the Mohawk. 

This particular district of country was 
settled at an period, by a race of hardy 
Dutch Femen ye invited by the fertility of 
the soil, or ad tages of trade with the wes- 
tern of Indians, gradually extended their 
settl beyond each other, till the whole 
line of cultivated country resembled a narrow 
peninsula, extending fer nearly a hundred 
miles into a vast ocean of forest. From their 


exposed condition in this well as 
from being one of the principal ootlinen of 
the enemy on their way to the denser settle-’ 
ments, it is easy to conceive the sufferings to 
which the defenceless inhabitants were ex. 
posed, from the numerous bands of tories and 
savages, that were constantly ranging whe 
country. 

But exposed as was their they 
had already witnessed too many.scenes’ of 
savage warfare to be easily frightened frotig 
their favorite homes, and hence, instead of: 
peacefully resiguing their hard earned inheri-| 
tance, and returning to those parts*of the 
country where they were less _ 
inroads of the enemy, with 
consent, this hardy band of nadie 
to remain at their post, and to defend to the 
last extremity, the soil that hed one 
birth. 

They accordingly repaired the lew dilapie 
dated forts, that had been erected during the 


*» 


‘avocations, with as much calmness and delib- 


efation as though no danger existed. 

But while most of the inhabitants 
it prudent to confine their, labors within the 
confines of the settlement, where they could 
act in concert with their neighbors in case of 
an-attack, and be able to retire within the 
walls of the fort,-if too hardly pressed,’ thére: 


- 
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tarous and restless spirits, who scorned the 
idea of remaining quietly at home, while 
their countrymen were engaged im the ardu- 
ous struggle for independence—end instead 
of awaiting the aporoach of danger, rather 
chose te meet it, at least half-way, 

Among these was Honyost Shull, now in 
the prime of early manhood, and who had 
already obtained a reputation for courage, and 
skill in Indian warfure during the recent con- 
test with Canadian Frenchmen, and who had 
alse proved his attachment to the revolution- 
ary cause, by serving as a volunteer in Mont- 
gomery’s expedition against Quebec. Hon- 
Yost was pot only a prodigy of courage, but 
alzo possessed a giant-like form and strength, 
eémbined with one of those kless spirits, 
that are never easy unless engaged in some 
adventurous or dangerous ente: He 
had married some ten or twelve years previ- 
eus to the date of our story, the daughter of a 
neighboring dutch farmer, by the name of 


t/ - who was, as far as bardihood and 
: a perfect counterpart 
—_. « of hi Their union had been blessed 


with two sons, the eldest of whom had now 
altained his tenth year, and the other wes 
about a year younger. 

ee With this little family he formed the reso- 
"lution of commencing a new settlement, about 
five miles north:of the nearest settlement ; and 
for this purpose, chose a suitable location, and 
after clearing away a few acres of forest, 
erected him a small, but substantial log cot- 
tage, inte which he designed to remove. As 
this was*during the most stormy period of the 
revolution, when the country was over-run 
with Indians and tories his neighbors and 
friends strongly remonstrated against his re- 
moving so far from the settlement. But he 
only laughed at what he considered their idle 
4 fears, dgclaring that within his own house, 
with his faithful Margaret to back him, he did 
not fear all the red skins and tories this side 
of purgatory. Heaccordingly removed to his 
new habitation ; and though his old neighbors 
.* in the valley suffered much from the inroads 
of savages, the summer passed away, without 

any molestation from the enemy. 
. -One autamnal morning, however, as he was 
going to his daily labor, with his axe resting 
wpon ene arm and rifle on the other, when 
- within a few yards of his house, he was fired 
upon by some lurking enemy, who was skalk- 
ing in the forest at a litile distance. The 
“ ‘bull, Showever, came whistling harmless by 
his head, upon which, turning bis oyes in the 











direction from whence it came, he dieovenih 
the woods litterally alive with Indians and 
tories, who were now preparing to rush: Upoa 
him. Instead of ranning, however, he tuised 
his rifle, and with his usual calmness and de- 
liberation, was about to single out his object, 
when all, with one accord, sunk back ints 
their concealment. This gave himan oppor. 
tunity of reaching his house, which was admi- 
rably calculated for defence, being built of 
large’ logs, and situated on an eminence, 
commanding a viéw on every side, which, by 
the way, was not a mere matter of accident, 
but originally desiguated for just such an 
emergency. 

Honyost, as will appear, was no bad engin. 
eer, and on reaching the precinths of the.dwell- 
ing, immediately decided’ upon the most je- 
dicious method of maintaining his post aguinst 
not less than forty armed savages and toriesne 
One difficulty, however, presented itself, and 
that was the presence of two urchins, his sons 
who could render no manner of assistance, and 
were likely to be in the way in case the coa- 
test should be desperate. Like a great gen- 
eral, however, his plan was soon formed, ‘and. 
he commanded them to depart forthwith for 
the fort. Against this measure they warmly 
remonstrated, as they had long desired to sge ' 
an Indian fight, and when they found the heuse 
was likely to bs attacked, had promised them- 
selves a fine holiday. Honyost, however, 
repeated his commands ina tone which dipw- 
ed he was notin a mood to be trifled with, 
upon which they reluctantly obeyed—and as 
the door was situated on the side of © 
the house opposite the ambush, they escaped 
without observation. And as fear gaveaspur 
to their movements, they soon disappeared 
amgng the trees and bushes, and not many oe 
moments after, an exulting shout from both’ : 
gave notice that they were beyond the reach 
of immediate danger. 

The doorand window’ in the mean. time, 
being strongly barricaded, and other . 
ry precautions taken, they remained ¥ =o 
awaiting the attack. Fortanately the Pe 
was provided with a musket, rifle, and pike, 
all of which had done good service im theif : a 
time, and Henyost as was usually thecasewas = 
supplied with a tolerble stock of ammunition. 
He with his trusty Margaret had not remsip- 
ed long at their post, when @ lusty Mohawk ag 

en creeping softly from his covert, drew * 

in all the savage lineaments of wat, 

and seeking to get sufficiently near the dweb-, 
ling toobserve the motion of its inmates. He: 
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badnot, however, proceeded, far, whea.the 
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répert of a rifle, followed by a stream of flame 
issued from an aperture of the cottage, laying 
the brawney savage lifeless to the ground.— 
A yell, like that ef a hundred demons, imme- 
diately arose from the neighboring forest, and 
almost in the same ifstant, more than thirty 
~ palf naked savages, led on by about half as 
many British soldiers and refugees; issued 
from their covert, as ifeager to wreak their 
yengence on their daring adversary. 

Honyost in the mean tim; remained calmly 
at his post; and as soon as they had come 
within reach of his musket, lodged its eontents 
in the breast of their leader. They, however, 
continued to advance, and soon assailed the 
house on every side, some seeking to beat 
down the door with their tomahawks, while 
others thrast the mazzle of their muskets 
through the apertures in the wali and fired at 
random, but without any injury to the besieg- 
ed. As Honyost had not time to reload his 
rifle, and fearing they might sueced in break- 
ing down the door, he posted himself be- 
bind it, with his pike, and through a port- 
hole, left:fer the purpose, laid two of them 
lifeless—-while Margaret with the axe, 
smashed the muzzle of each musket that was 
pointed through the crevices of the walls, till 
the assailants, finding that nothing was to be 
gained by this manner of attack, were finally 
compelled to retreat again to the covert of 


y acquainted with the 


customs of the Indian warfare to flatter him- 
selfthat the enemy had left the neighborhood, 
and therefore, instead of seeking to retreat, 
prepared for a second and more desperate 
attack. Having therefore rendered his door 
still more secure, and reloaded his rifle and 
murket, he againawai‘ed. Nearly.two hours 
however, patsed away, without seeing or 
heating ought of them, when the whole party 
again emerged suddenly from another part 
of thie forest, each bearing a long pole, with a 
of combustible materials, bourd upon 

ends and set on fire, from which he 
Feadily discovered that it was their inten- 
tion"to attempt the burning of his house 
over hishead. Knowing that it hadibeen re- 
cently covered with green bark, (a usual cov- 
ering in new countries) he only laughed at 
the éxperiment, dnd on their approach, 
brotight two more of them down with his 


rifleand musket. The remainder . 
vanced, and made several tonnanlls 
“tempts to set the roof on fire; but Honyost, 


grining time to reload bis piece, brought 
down one man of their namber, when the rest 


with « yell of savage vexation and disappoint 
ment, fled to their former covering. 

In the course of an hour they again appénr- 
ed with another invention, which seemed 
more likely to prove successful. This consisted” 
of a kind of scaling ladder, formed of the body 


of a small sapling, to which a quantity ofthick 


bark was attached, in such a mafiner: as to des 


fend the assailants-in their ascent, and whieh’ 


at fiirst appeared likely to answer the pur- 
pose for which it- was constructed, as the bark 
which covered the building was only attached 
to the rafters by thongs of skin which could be 
easily destroyed if the roof could be attained, 
The maehine was accordingly placed against 
the corner of the house, and the yell of a 
savage on the roof soon proclaimed his ete+ 
cess; but no sooner had he given the yell of 

i than, with the conténts of the dead- 
ly his breast he came tumbling lifet 
less among his companions. None was found 
hardy enough to repeat the experiment, and 
after losing another of the number, they again 
retreated. 

But notwithstanding Honyost had been 
thus far successful, and had either killed or 
wounded at least a dozen of his assailants, his 
prospects now became more gloomy. Suffi- 
cient time had more than elapsed for a reseus’ 


still no one appeared to his aid. A dark and 
gloomy night was not far distant, and 

charge of amunition ‘was now in his rife. - 
stead,“ however, of despairing at his gloonty. 


sidered to be his duty, and leave the 
heaven. He therefore maintained his 
like a verteran, with his deadly weapéh- 
ready poised, when an Indian and -twé refi! 
gees were seen advancing from thé 

green boughs in their hands, as a signal that 
they came to hold a parly. Honyost, et their 
approach, drew back his rifle and prepared te 
receive them; one of whom he recognized 
af aa CESAR 
before gorie over to the enemy. 

“ We have come, friend Honyost,” said the: 
tory as he adranced, “ to offer you and your 
family good quarters, if you will lay —_ 
your arms and surrender.” 


has prompted you to make so generous an of- 
fer? have your friends thet lie scattered 
about the fie'ds,(pointing to thebodies ofseme 
of the slain,) been interceding for me?” 

_ “ Psbaw’’ said the other,“ don’t let ws quar- 
rel, Tcatte to ‘talk: of pease, We know that" 





prospect, he determined to do what he eeu. 


* And nly ¥ ask you,” said Bapentane : 


you bave proved yourself a brave féllow, und » 
. ‘ 


é \ 


from the fort if any had been coming—and i 
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we are unwilling to go to extremiltes as long 
as other measures can be effect 

* And what are the extremities you talk 
of friend Hanse.” 

* Nothing more” said the other, “ than a lit- 
tle burning ard scalping,” and then, as if to 
interpret wHat he had said to his Iadian com- 
panion, he first encircled his scalp-lock and 
then held up four fingers, as ifto intimate the 
nimber. “Hah,” said Honyost, if you in- 
clade the urchins you*will most probably 
he disappointed ; they have been safe within 
the fort these five hours, and as to Margaret 
and myself, can assure you that before you 
take either of our scalps, some half dozen of 
you at least must join your companions in the 
Indian heaven, povided the devil does not 

** 

* And so” said the tory, guashi t 
inreze. “you do not mean to su ?— 
“ Not toa tory above all men,” replied Hon- 







h 


“* Well then,” said the other, take the conse- 
quences, obstinate fool,” as he cast down his 
bough, and raised his knife in a menacing 
maoner, “J am thinking we shall find means 
to cool your courage before morning.” 

“ Do youconsider the truce then at anend?” 

said Honyost as the other cast down his ‘sim- 


bel of peace and was about to return in a rage. 


“ Yes,” said the other, exultingly; “and 
it-was not through any good will that I owed 
you, that we offer you quarters.” 

* Pray, tell me then,” said Honyost, “ what 
ther motive influenced you to make so mer- 


» eifal an offer.’ 


“ Why,as to that,” said Hanse, “ we thought 
wether our gellant Col. (referring to Col. 
Butler) would not give more for the chance of 
batehering you himself, than he would be 
Willing to give for yeur scalp.” 

* Ha !” said Honyost,“I thought you was 
moved by some other motive than mercy, in 
making the offer, unless your disposition has 
greatly changed since you became a tory, 
which, by the way, is not often the case.— 

- Bat, tell me, friend Hanse, what do you ex- 
pect to receive for my scalp?” 

* Why, as to that,” said the tory, with as 
much coolness as he would have assumed in 
an ordinary business transaction,“ we usually 
get seven dollars a piece for the scalps of men, 
and from three to five for those of woman and 
ebildren : but for such a d—d Febel as your- 
self,(he continued, casting his eyes towards 
the dead bodies of his companions, . as if to 
_ Saeortain their pumber) we count upon some- 
” thing like a handred dollars.” 


‘ * 
« a 





“ Hah !” again vociferated Honyost, 4 apie 
I understand you—you calculate fo fix a yal. 
ue upon my-scalp in proportion toe the number 
of your companions*that I have laid ki 
Well, friend Hanse, if you go upon that prin- 
ciple I promise you it shall fetch.you two hag. 
dred instead of one—provided, however, you 
are so lucky as to get it.” 

“ Ah!” said the tory,“ you may exult aad” 
laugh for the present, but I tell you what itis) 
Honyost, we shall soon find means ‘to ropt 
you from your cabin—and we will see whose 
tran it will be to laugh then.” 

“ Well, we will see,” said Honyost, bet 
did you tell me that the truce was.at an end?” 

“ Yes, obstinate fool,” said the other, flour. 
ishing his knife in a menacing manner, “ yout 
fate is sealed,” and was about to turn away, 
when crack went Honyost rifle, and the tery 
lay writhing upon the doer step, while ‘his 
two Indian companions gave each a horrid 
yell, and fled to the cover of the forest, 

No sooner had they disappeared among the 
underwood than Honyost unbared the door, 
and seizing the wounded tory by the shouldsr, 
dragged him in and secured it again in a mo~ 
ment. 

The conscience of Honyost smote him « 
little, as he looked apon his writhing victim, 
whose thigh was broken by the shot, and un- 
der other circumstances he would have. on 
sidered ‘it a dastardly act, to have 
an enemy, though a tory, under the 
of a truce, though the latter had twice 
ed, that the trace was at an end. But eir-- 
cumstances, he considered, warranted’ the 
measure, as his last charge of ammunition was 
now exhausted, and he had remarked during 
the interview, that the tory was well supplied. 
with that necessary article. This was the. 
reason why he had aimed his deadly weapon 
at his thigh instead of his breast, as it wad 
not in his generous nature to take the life, 
even of his most bitter enemy, when any 
thing short would answer the purpose, — 
therefore dragged him into a corner of 
room, and having divested him of his well 

filled cariridge-box placed him in as easy® | 
positions as pussidle, and then returned to his. 
station. 5 

Margaret in the mean time, dressed the 
leg of the wounded prisoners as well as cireum- 
stances would admit of—and having set such: 
eee before him as the house afforded, , 
retu again to the assistance of her hus-. 


band. , “a 


“ Bat how is this,” said the tory, who was ; 
the first that spoke, after the above arrange*) + — 










— 
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ments had been completed, “I had reason to 
expect, that you would have cut my throat, 
er cast me into the fire, instead of thus treating 
me like nn old friend !” 

“ AndifI had,” ssid Honyost, “ it would 
have been a better fate than you deserve, but 
to own the trath, I owe you a good turn 
for the loan of your cartridge-box, just as I 
had spent my last charge of ammunition.” 

“If that is so,” snid the other while a gleem 
of malicious joy passed over his countenance, 
* you had better give up, after all, for f can 
sssure you, you have eg three enemies to one 
charge of ammunition.” 

Well be it so,” said Honyost, with ac air 
of unconcern, “I must then try to kill three at 
a shot or borrow another supply when this is 

” 

He had scarcely finished this remark, when 
a yellof triumph re-echoed from the woods, 
which seemed to be fully comprehended by 
the tory, whose countenance betrayed an air 
of satisfaction—und a moment after, a kind 
of temporary breastwork, attached to # pair 
of waggon-wheels, was seen issuing from the 
woods—while the whole gang of savages and 
tories followed after, with spades, hoes, and 


implements for diging, which had been colec-- 


ted during the seige, from some of the neigh- 
boring settlements. 

It was not difficult for Honyost fally to com- 
prehend their intention, which was to under- 
- mine his fortress—and when he reflected up- 

Be easo with which the measure could 

inked by working at differrent 
points, out of the range of his rifle, at once 
anticipated this new and unexpected danger. 
Fora moment he seemed to-hesitate, and 
cast 3 wishful glauce at Margaret; who, as 
well as himself, seemed fully to comprehend 
their situation. But a smile that passed 
across her countenance, seemed to indicate 
that an expedient, equal to the emergency, 
had come into her mind. Both, thérefore, 
ewaited this new attack in silence, and in a- 
nother moment, the foundation of the house 
was assailed in several places, 

On the outside of the building immediately 


against the wall, stood a tier of bee-hives,. 


whose numerous inmates were still busy in 
in laying in their winter store. Agairist this 
point Margaret took her stand, with the pike 
in her hands—and no sooner had the assailents 
"commenced their work, than she removed a 
chink from between the logs, and vib one 
stroke, upset the whole line of hives, "The 
effect of the enraged insects updn some thirty 
_ er forty half-naked savages may be easily con- 


2 





ee 
ceived. Shrieks, groans, and slaps, followed 
eack other for a few moments, when with s 
fiend-like yell, each left his implearents mp- 
on the spot, and sought relief in fight... Half 


‘mad with pain and vexation, each sought the 


woods, by the nearest rout, which brought 
two of the number within the range of port- 
holes—when, with the rifle and musket 

were soon put beyond their present misery. - 

Honyost after enjoying a hearty laogh at 
the effect of Margaret’s experiment, and pat~ 
ting her on the cheek, embraced the present 
interval to take some. refreahment, of which 
he stood greatly in need. When his repast 
was over the,sun had gone down, and the 
prospect ofa dark and gloomy night was be- 
fore him. “ What now is to be: done,” said 
le to Margaret, in whore sagacity ‘he began 
to think he could place some confidence 
“ fkness will soon stiffen our little al- 
ie done us such effectual services, 
and the rascal’s will be back at their digging.’” 

‘Had we not better attempt to escape,” 
said Margaret, as soon “as the darkness shall 
have fully set in,” giving her husbands signi- 
ficant wink, and casting a sly glawe at the 
tory, as if to observe how he was affected by 
the proposition ; nor was the device without 
its effect as his contenance betrayeda gleam 
of Malicious j joy, that at once eonvineed her, 
that their enemies was already upon the look % 
out for such an opportunity, “Flight may 
answer” said Honyost, “ when all other expes 
dients fail us.—But let us first seeure the dig- 
ging materials, when I think we shell be able 
to keep them at bay till morning.” 

“ Well thought of said Margaret,” who dts 
mediately volunteered her services'to collect - 
them, while Honyost remained to guard the 
door, Under the cover of the darkness that 
had now become intense, she crept softly from 
the door, to the place where the impleretits 
had been left, but was greatly. chagrined in 
finding that the enemy bad secured tiem . 
before her. She immediatly. communicated 
the unweleome tidings to her- husband, ‘who 
at once comprehended the extent of their dans 
ser, There remained not the swallest doubt, 
that it was the intention of their enemies, te 
re-commence undermining the house during 
the night, which they would then probably 
be able to effect, without difficulty or danger. 

“ We must try some other expedient,” said 
Honyost, and after holding a private conver- 
satiou with Margaret, she ag@in crept softly 
from the door. Nearly halfan hour badelap- 
sed, from the time ghe had departed, when 
some one from without was heard, calling in 4 _ 

19* . 
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euppressed tone of voice, “ Honyost, Honyost, 
eome to the door, your friends have come from 
the fort.” 

Honyost immediately ascended into his 
chamber, and raising a bark from the roef, cal- 
led out alsoin a suppressed tone, “ So you 
have come ut last, Have you, after leaving me 
heréall day, to fight several score of sava- 

” ‘ 


“Hash said the other, we shal] be over 
heard, but where are (hey now.” 

* Just at the lower end of the clearing, said 
Honyost. Tell Capt. P. toadvance with his 
company around te the right, and Capt. S. to 
the left, and take the rascals by surprise,.”— 
Nosoconer had he thus spoken, than two or 
three dark figures were indistinctly seen,- 
emerging from behind some stumps or thick- 
eis, where they had taken their stations, to ob- 
serve the movements of the beseiged, ti} their 
companions-were ready to commence™the at- 
tack. When sufficient time had elapsed, to 
suffer these scouts to reach their companions 
in the forest, aa indistinct murmuring of voices 
was heard for a few moments, mingled with an 
vocasional crashing of sticks and limbs, which 
seemed gradually to recede, till it at length 
became inaudible. All was now silent for 
several nioments, when an exulting yell 
from the summit of a neighboring hill, - 
ing to Honyost beyond a doubt, that his strat- 
agem had succeeded in rising the seige of his 
fortress, and that no further danger was to be 
apprehended. -“ Margaret,” he exclaimed, 

where are you.” 

. “Safe” she answered emerging from behind 
a stump when she bad heid the conversation 
with her husband, that had produced so hap- 
py an effect. The door was now thrown 
open, and after enjoying « hearty laugh at the 
success of their scheme, both prepared to 
out for the fort. . 

“Bat what isto become of me” exclaimed 
the chop fallentory. “TI hope you do not in- 
tend to leave me here to starve.” 

“ By no means” said Honyost, “ though such 
a fate is much better than you deserve,” so 
after placing a plenty of fuel within his reach 
te enable bim to replenish his fire when neces- 
sary, and setting a kettle of mush, and a pan of 
milk by his side, left him to bis meditations. 

They arrived safe at Fort Daton about | 
eleven in the éyening, when Honyost re- 

commander in no very measured 
terms for not sending a detachment of troops 
te his relief. They found that the two lads 


rather ill humor with their father for sending 
them away, instead of suffering them to re 
main and witness the sport of an Indian fight, 

‘Two days afterwards, a detachment was 
sent to the scene of action, for the purpose of 
burying the dead and bringing away the 
wounded tory. They found the bodies stijj 
undisturbed, and the tory with his ample 
stock of provision not yet exhausted, but a 
his wound was considerably inflamed, and am- 
putation was deemed indispensable, and De, 
P., the surgeon of the fort set about his work, 
Being an inveterate enemy of tories, he pars 
formed the operution with but little regardte 
his‘patient’s comfort, who somehow or other 
bled to death before it was finished, and fund 
acommon grave with his fallen companions, 
which is still visible. 


The Hypocondriac. 

An honest Jonathan, says the Portland 
(Maine) Courier, not a hundred miles from 
Portland, was blest with a wife who took itin 
her head to fancy, from time to time, that she 
was any thing and every thing rather than the 
identical wife of said Jonathan.—This state of 
things continued from year to year, and she. 
began to fancy at last that she was dead, or 
dying. Many and many was the time our 
good Jonathan was summoned from the field 
to hear the last request, and witness the last 
sigh of his dying wife. But still she did’s 
die. He always took these things v: 
erately, carefully putting up whatever 
utensils he might be using, and walki 
erately and slowly to her bed side, and listén- 
ing patiently to whatever she might say, sol- 
emnly promising to obey all her requestsand “ 
fulfil her desires to_the letter. He firmly 
believed his wife was in some way or other 
bewitched, how he could not tell, aud the idea 
ofa cure never enterelhis brain. He va 
it likely she must die sometime or other, an 
further he never troubled himself about it. 
This insensibility was fa: from being agreeable 
to his sensitive wife, who often rated hi 
soundly upen his stupidity, her awn anger. 
atime effecting a cure. At length the poor 
woman came to the solemn conviction that her 
time was indeed come. She put her house in 
order.—The bonnets and eaps of the childree 
were trimmed with black. Her husband's 
Stinday hat was brought forward and ornae 
mented with a broad solemn weed. Herown 
clothing was deposited in the chest of draws 
and locked up, the key to be left in her pecket. 
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hail also reackéil the fort in safety, though in 


The yarn for a web of “ full cloth” was order : 
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ed to be sent over io Jane Styles, who would 
prepare it for the mill; whea it was after- 
wards to be cut into comfortable garments for 
the coming winter. The good woman super- 
intended every thing with the greatest com- 
posure and solemoity. When every thing 
was prepared, she adjusted her cap, and, with 
& tear in her eye, composed herself in bed ; 
giving directions fer her husband and children 
afd the workmen to be summoned around her. 
This done, she addressed each separately, giv- 
ing them appropriate advice, and then dismiss- 
. @d them, that she might in secret give her 
parting injunctions toher husband, When 
left alone, she called to his memory her own 
many d€ts of conjugal tenderness, spoke of her 
children, as a mother in like circumstances 
might be supposed to speak, and finally dis- 
tantly and delicately hinted, that it was very 
probabJe another would at some time be called 
in to occupy her place by his side, and stand 
fo a similar velation to her children. Her 
tears fell fast. Our Jonathan’s face was drawn 
to a length quite becoming the occasion, but 
he never thought of crying. Indeed it was 
doubtful whether he comprehended her.—His 
impertability was most provoking.—She was 
edmpelled to be more explicit.—She pressed 
her fingers upon her eyes.—“ When I am 
gone,” said she fgintly, have you thought of 
any one tobe your second wife? This was a 
uestion, and with the utmost simplicity 
eit a plain answer. “ Yes, my dear, I 
She then wiped her tears. Fora 
dying woman, her face most certainly was 
very expressive. She held her breath.— 
“Tell me,” said she ‘ “ who is to be the moth- 
er of my children?” “Well my dear } often 
thought if you, should die, Hannah J. would 
make an excellent wife.” “ You have in- 
deed!” exclaimed the dying woman, bounc- 
ing out ofbed—Hannah J. shall never be the 
mother of my children, I can tell you.” Our 
Jonathan stared. A cure was certainly the 
very last thing in his mind when he made 
sucha confession. But it wrought one nev- 
ertheless, This was miany years ago; but she 
has never since imagined herself any othcr 
than the living, and alive like to be, wife of 
Jonathan. 





r 


** Fontanelle, being one day asked b: v8 

in waiting at Verenilles, “ what Maire 
there was between a clock and a wottian?” 
instantly replied, “a clock seems te point the 





For the Magnolia. 
Time’s Changeue 

I saw apiofant! In its mother’s-arms it lay, 
Se pure, so innocent and light of beart, that I did 
Almost envy its seraphic mildness. Mark the fond look 
The mother gives ber habe—a look that mothers only 

give— 
And sometimes only feel. Ab! ‘tie the mother gives 
That long sweet kiss, whieh Oils the cua with raptere, 

soft and wild! . 
See how her eye doth trace its little form, 
As on her lap the infant creatare smiles: 
This is ber little world of bappiness, of unalloyed 
Delight, and well repays ber for a mother’s care! 
I looked agaio—end | beheld the latent to Ga geeenes 


youth, 

Sportive, yet innocent » yet not inconstant; but 
where's + 

The mother? Alas! age had added furgows te her 
brow, 


Aud dimmed the lustre of her beaming eye! 
But yet, she still was spared! Hereyes still beamed 


with 
T as they dwelt upon the form before her, 
ber look _ ‘ 
Too well divined—pride dwelt within that méther’ 
heart. 


Yes! "twas her first born son—her only hope 

For future years—the idol of a father’s heart! 

But look again? and then you see him rise 

To manhood. But, ah! how changed! 

His lip is curled with haughtiness and pride,’ 

Which ill becomes the meekness and repose 

That once did dwel} witbin his bosom. — 

B works greater changes still!) 

Yet, look we once again—what see you now ? 

An aged man, who totters as he walks, and leane 

Upon his steff for that support, which nature 

Now denies him. Upon bis brow the danps of death 

Are setting—and his eyes once bright, 

Grow fixed and “ meaningless’—soon his 

Lamp of life is eut—the silver cord is loosed, 

And tyrant death doth claim its victim. 

But where’s the mother now? Go to the silent 

Charch yard, and there, beneath no sculptared stone, 

You find the mound, and there the mother sleepe— 

No pomp nor grandeur mock o’er her decay, 

But peity and virtue lasting monuments shall stand. 

Pittsfield, May, 1834. . Pa 
* 

For the Magnolia. 
A Short Chapter on “ Fashion.”, 
In defining this word, Mr. AWalker, the 


| Lexicographer, seems to have had a present} 
ment, of the almost infinite variety ofthingsto — 


which the term would be applied, and has ac- 
cordingly multiplied the number of changes in 
his definition, to an extent, which few words ia 
the language can boast. Without reflection, 
we are not aware of iis power over the human 
mind.- When we look around usupon the 
work; observe the passions and inclinations 
by which the different members of a society 





hours, and a woman to make us forget them.” 


are governed; cahvass, and. to their 
foundation the actions of individual, we ball 
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find ourselves astonished to see the homage, 
the almost iniplicit reverence which a large 
mejority pay at the shrine of fashion. We 
dress according to a peculiar style, and eat at 
particular hours, because fashion has sanction- 
ed the practice. While fashion has such ab- 
solute comimand over us, no person should 
be charged with livigg for himself alone, as 
our whole dress and conduct is regulated by 
the eyes of others, and our gratification and 
comfort, sacrificed at their altar. 

Acvording to the fashion of the tinfes, a 
stranger receives our respect and admiration, 
in proportion to the fineness of his garments ; 
and commands our rezafl and attention in the 
same ratié, that his carriage and external ap- 
pearance approximates a peculiar standard, 
that we in our wisdom term fashion! And 
this is the governing principle, although his 
heart and conduct sbould be as blaekwas the 
skin of the Hottentot, : 

We are continually warned by experience, 
not to be deceived ty the fairness of outward 
show. Byron says, ‘‘never trust to appear- 
ances—the civilist man | ever met, picked my 
pocket before he left me,” and insteadof its 
being the sure test of virtue and worth, our 
knowledge of the world proves the reverseg— 
But mankind are made of such materialsf as 
easily to deceive ‘hemselyes by appearances, 
and are often made the dupes of satanic skill. 
We do this thing, and that, more because our 
neighbor, whom property or circumstance 
adds an jmaginary superiority over us,shas 
established the precedent; and without in- 
quiring into motives, or tracing effecis to 
causes, we are insensibly pushed forward in 
the road of fashion, before we are aware that 
we have assumed models for the guide of our 
conduct. : 

An anecdote which I recollect, of an hon- 
orable member of the British Parliament, 
who had retired to a pleasant village of Upper 
Canada, to spend a summer, exemplifies this 
assertion. His rank and acquirements entitled 
him to great consideration among those with 
whom he was « sojourner, and he was looked 
up too, by’ the dandies of the village, asa 
model in the sthool of etiquette. In a ren- 
contre with my Lord M. in early life, our 


friend had been so unfortunate as to have : 


three fingers of his right hand shot off, in 
consequence of which he could present but his 
fore finger in shaking hands. The dandies 
observing this, and supposing that it was the 
result of design and not misfortune, were very 
toon apes to his Honor's manner of saluting 


‘| sons denounced as improper. 





friends, and not a chap of them could be found 
so barbarous and uncivil as to give more than 
a finger to shake. 


“What, let me ask, is the benefit to society, te 
the world, of all this precision which it im. 
poses upon us? Does it contribute to our 
wealth or happiness? On the contrary, it isa 
source of continual expendjture and wneesi- 
ness—health, comfort and wealth are all ge. 
crificed at its shrine ; and we, who.make pre- 
tensions to intelligence, to philosophy, to re- 
ligion, are the willing and obedient subjects: 
of this tyrant and dictation. The question 
we ask ourselves, is not whether the 
of a tight shoe or corset, will producediisease, 
pain.or death, ora short dress and lew besom 
offend our modesty; but, are these things 
fashionable? is the extent of our inquiries, 
If a party is given and we are invited, en- 

joyment is entirely out of the question, for 
our attention and behaviour must be just-as 
the god-fashion has dictated, er we draw down 
upon us the vituperative and carping remarks 
of the lords and ladies ef fashion, and make 
ourselves the subject of their ridicule and 
scorn. Pursuing the inquiry, lL ask who are 
these arbiters ard arbitresses of fashion—these 
prime movers and directors of gossip and 
slander? Perchance a cast off barber or tailor 
to his majesty, or a runaway French milliner, 
a rake or a sphinx. People should reflect be- 


fore they allow themselves to be 
humbugged by these fastidious a 
society, before they allow themselves to repet 


as impropriety, actions which only such p@- 
As society is 
now organised, we are all apt to sanction quife 
too much precjsiun and formality—a formal 
ity that does not accord with the simplicity of 
our institutions. | would that times would se 
change, as to correct these glaring evils, be 
fore they get too deeply rooted among us, that - 
one might be permitted to join a social circle, 
withoat the prelude of an invitation and ec-. 
ceptance, and when ‘here, talk sense or non- 


_sense without exciting the ire of those living * 


pieces of clock-work, who themese] ves, eannot 
make a single remark or lift a little finger, 
without first weighing the important subject - 
in the scales of propriety and good breeding. 
The rules of conversation are so arbitrary, 
that I have been inclined to think some of out, 
“+ dowftiieast”” friends would confer a great 
favor on society, by inventingan automaton, 
with the faculty of communicating certain 
prescribed questions and answers, and thoreby 


It is thus, that fashion fas. - 
tens itself upon us and directs our motions— - 


supercede the trouble of walking perchance : 
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half a mile to meet a friend and talk about 
the weather. Then, one has only to send his 
eard and automaten representative, so govern- 
ed or geared, as to say what its master would 
be allowed to say if was ke present. With this 
piece of mechanism, a person could make and“ 
receive visits by proxy, and save mach time 
and trouble to be otherwise appropriated; a 
certain routine of conversation would thus 
be established, and one would not be in dan- 
get of transgressing the rules of fashion, while. 
at the same time, he would converse quite as 
sensibly as nine out of ten of those personages 
new do, who are the “ soi disant” essence of 
etiquette. As things now are, however, the 
quantum of-one’s sense, is judged more from 
the cut of his coat, his station in life, or his 
wealth—and he is respected more for the pos- 
session of these qualities, than from his con- 
versation, the correctness of his habits, or the 
purity of his principles; 1 would that.it was 
otherwise, that there was more sense and sen- 
timent in conversation—more honesty in poli- 
ties—virtue in religion—comfort and peace in 
the domestic circle—honor and candor be- 
tween man and man—and that there was less 
expense, and parade, aud splendor, and non- 
sense, and hypocrisy in society. In a word, 
that we would do more towafds the cultiva- 
tion of our minds—follow more implicitly the 
dietates of nature and reason—and disregard 
the petty allurements of Fasuiow! _ 


. May, 1834. 
Devil in the Butter=Milk. 


‘Daring my stay in Ireland, being on a visit 
toa friend who resided in one of the distant 
parishes, I was striken with the “ cyerry cheeks 
and tempting lips” of a young dairy maid, 
whom I often saw in_ the house where I resi- 
ded. I inquired her name and residence, and 
foand that she lived with a parson, who, be- 

sides preaching the doctrines of the gospel, 
kept very extensive farm. Afler a few 

. side winks at this pretty damsel, determined 
to make here visit at the time the preacher 
delivered from the pulpit his ‘twice told’ ser- 
mon. I went accordingly as soon as! obser- 
ved the parson and his dame into the church.— 
Ttis needless to tell of the many soft words | 
whispered in her ear ; suffice it to say I found 
her just as [ should wish—but, unlucky, love 
is 80 insensible to every thing but bis own 
general feeling that | overstaid my ti 

We were aroused from our pleasing chat 
by the old man and his wife thundering at the 
door for‘admittance, What was to be done? 





_ there was not the usual retreat for lovers— 
‘a back door; and to jump from the windows, 


would have been to plunge into the jawa of a 
lien. “ For heaven's sake my dear, cram me 
where you will,” cried J, “I would not haye 
the parson catch me here for worlds! “I'm 
half out of my wits,” said she, “let me see— 
[have it! get up in the big churn (pointing 
to alarge churn that stood in the corner of 
the room)—be quick, God’s sake, they’ll 
not suspect you being , for we never use 
it on Sundays,” In I jumped, and in a:mo- 
ment was in utter darkness, she having put on 
the lid. In this situation [ overheard all that 
passed. The parson and his wife e let 
in; the latter not with out scolding the maid 
for keeping them so long at the door, who 
said she was asleep and all was well, e 

The old lady then told the maid that she 
must immediately pat the cream inte the 
large churn and go fo work, for it was expect- 
edt ould be a scarcity for butter in a 
little while, and they had better make the 
best use of their time. “Ma'am” said the 
frightened girl, “ would you break the Sab- 
bath ?”—“ Break the Sabbath you jade! there 
is no harm in working Sundays when we are 
brought to it by necessity ! putin the cream I 
say.’ The maid then asked jf the small churn 
would nét do! Not a whit, not a whit, girl ! 
thé‘large churn works more at atime.” Dedr 
ma’am, I have always been brought up to 
keep the Sabbath sacred.” ‘“ Tut, tut,” repli- 
ed the dame, as the parson entered, “ here, 
my dear, this wench will not churn because it 
is Sunday, when I tell her that batter will be 


‘scarce ina few days.” “ Out upon ye; girl! 


do ye think if! got my mare iu the beg this 
morning, that I would not take her out because 
it was Sunday? Pish!gomake your butter 
Isay.” All wasin vain; she was obliged to 
do the bidding of her superiors. ; 

I set all this time snug in the churn, resigned 
to my fate, when down on my poor il}-fated 
head came a pail of cream! 1 held my breath 
until it passed, and then breathed again, hop- 
ing it was finished here; but no—in came an- 
other—and another—and another!—There 1 
sat up to my chin in milk, one see ae 
and I should be adrowned man. What was 
to be done? I hit upon something at last— 
Just as the deadly fourth wus nang over 
my head | leaped upon the top of the-charn, 
all besmeared with cream, sheking myself and 
making the mogt diabolical faces the human 
visage could form. It had the desired effect— 
the maid favoring the trick, screamed out that 


the devil was in the batter-milk, and ran up - 


stairs. The parson and his wife scampered 
into the kitchin tumbling bead and heels over 
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éach other! I lost no time—jumped out of 
the churn—dut of the window, and did nét 
‘look behind me until | arrived safe at home. 

Thus ended my adventiire with the dairy 
maid, A story got among the preacher's 
superstitious flock, “that the devil had risen 
from the’churn, and accused him of impious- 
ly breaking the Sabbath.” 

The parson himself realiy believing that 
it wns the. devil, never again attempted ‘to 
make butler on Sunday. 


From Taii’s Edioburgh ee 
The Bride. 


The bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 


The ring of gold is on ber Ginger, 
Ter lips have breath’d the marriage vow, 
Why shoald she at the alter linger? 


Why wears ber gentle brow a shade, 
Why dim her eye, when doubt is over, 

Why does her slender form for aid 
Lean tremblingly upon her lover ? 


Tt is a Geling of regret, 
For solemn vows so lately spoken? 
it isa fear scarce own’d as yet, 
That her new ties may soon be broken? 


Ol not such causes darken not 

The tloud that’s swiftly passing o’er her? 
Hler’s a fair and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lies before ber. 


Her beart bas long heen freely given, 
To him who now her hand possessing, 

Thro gh patient years has fondly striven 
To merit well the precious blessing. 


It is the thoufht of untried years 
That, to ber spirit strongly clinging, 
Is dimming her blue eye with tears, 
Aud o’ér her face-a shade is flinging. 


Lt is the thought of daties new ; 

Of wishes that may prove deceiving,— 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of all she loves, and all she’s leaving ; 


It is the thought of bygone days, 
Of them, the fond, the gentle hearted, 
Who meet not now ber tearful gaze, 
The dear, the abseut, the departed! 


, Ob! who can marvel that the bride 
~ Ghould leave the alter weeping; 
(Or who would seek those tears to chide, 
That fresh and green her beartare keepiog. 
Not be who with a lover’s care, 
) .. And busband’s pride, is fondly guiding 
_. Her trembling steps; for be ean share 
The gentie thoughts that ne@i no hiding. 


,, Beomlove for bim those tears will chase, 
And smiles re-light ber eye with gladness : 
And none will Blame; who truly trace, 
To its pure source, ber transient sadness. 
CO. 





| Dale’s on the land. 


Sse 
The Canoe Fight. ood 
During the last war, there was an eticogh_ 
ter between a party of whites and a bédyéf 
indians, in Alabama, in which a short agd- 
sharp action took place, that has bees distia. 
guished on a count of its chivalrous 


poy the title of “ The Canoe Fight.” Tid 


conflict which has been so designated, was con- 
fined to three whitenen in a canoe, whi wad. 
paddled by a negro, who took no other part 
in the action, and a canoe manned by seven 
Creek Indians. It took place shortly whet 
the memorable massacre at Fort Mims, inthe 


| vicinity of that place and happened in conse: 


quence of attempts on the part of the ‘wilt 
settlers, to expel the Indians who were yet 
hovering around them. We have been te” 
quested by many friends to furnish the parti- 
culars of thie interesting little piece of history, 
but where never in possession of its details, till 
recently. ._We are now, however, 
the kindness of Mre Jeremiah Austill,: Whe, 
with Col. Samuel Dale and James Smith, 
composed the white party to this bold contest, 
in posséssion of the facts and incidents, 
For the purpose as before mentioned) of 
driving the Indians from their neighborhesd, 
a party amounting to the number of seventy. 
two men under’ the command of Col. Dale, 
volunteered ‘their services, They set out, 
on their enterprise from Fort Madison, twelve 
miles west of Claiborn. They proceeded 
downwards on the west side of the river 
ma, until they reached Brashier’s reotilies. 
teen miles below Claibora, by water, where 
they crossed over to the east bank, and remainy 
ed over night, under cover of the thick cane, 
In the morning the chief part of the'compa- 
ny commenced their march upwards on 
east margin of the river, leaving . 
with a detachment of fire or siz, to take. b 
canoes up the river to a place for 


’ Three miles above, at Bailies’ Shoals, Avetill’s 


party again met the company, where they 
sought for traces of the Indians and discovery 
ed signs of their recent presence? . They t 
continued their pursuit in the same 

Austill’s party remainjng in the canoes, 
About one mile belo 
Rundous’ farm, Dale who was in advanee of 
his company, encountered the first Indians 
that were seen, a party of ten in = ‘ 
of whom he killed. The others seeing 
numer of Dale’s party behind him, 
themselves to flight, leaving in the hurry ri 
their movements all their pack of 

At Rundoos’ farm, a few miles below 
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At this point they concluded to recross to the 
west bank of the river and ascend it upon 
that side, and the company commenced recross- 
ing in the two canoes. In the mean time 
Dale and Austill, with James Smith and 
others, who remained on the east side, were 
employed in a small fielll; in kindling a fire, 
for the purpose of cooking the provisions which 
hed been abandoned by the Indians. The 
whole party, with the exception ot Dale, Aus- 
till, Smith, and the others engaged in prepar- 
ing the provisions, soon reached the opposite 
bank ofthe river, having one of the canoes on 
their side, and leaving the other with the 
party who had yet to cross. 

This was the critica] moment. A canoe, 
containing eleven Indians, now shet out from 
behind a bend ofthe river. It descended rap- 
idly, with the apparent purpose of intercep- 
ting the passage of the remaining party, and 
at the same instant the attention of the little 
band was atatrcied by the whoops agd cries of 
numerous Indians, running down the high 
banks in their rear, gathering and surround- 
ing three sides of the field. The party seiz- 
ed their weapons, and having no alternative, 
now rushed duwn the second bank ofthe river. 
They opened a rapid fire at the Indians, - who 
were approaching the shore in the canoe, two 
of whom leaped out and swam with their guns 
above the water, for the shoré, abovea smal! 
creek thatrun in at the upper corner of the 

Austilland Smith dashed across the 
attack these two as they landed ; but 
Austill becoming entangled in the cane, fell 
and rolled into the river within a few feet df 
them. Smith at this moment killed one, and 
the other fled up the bank, and Austill imme- 
diately recovering himself, pursued the flying 
Indian through the cane, Col. W,.»Crough 
another of the party, bad at the same time 
with Austill and Smith, run up the creek to 
crooss it where it was less deep, and hearing 
arustling among the bushes, shot at Avyatill 
supposing Hieaf be one ofthe two ladiand® » 

While this bye scene'was enacting, Dale 
and the other eight of the gallant band, were 
ametaining and returning a hot fire with the 
Indians in the canoe, who sheltered themselves 
ia the bottom, resting their guns on its sides; 
and they were receiving desultory shots from 
those that had encompassed the field. The 
party were screened ‘in a great measu 

fire of the Indians on the land, by the bank 
had descended, and these Indians were 
deterred from a nearer approach, by ignorance 
of their numbers.—To this circumstance their 


wonderful . escape of slaughter is chiefly to be” 
ascribed, Austill, Smith, and Crough, pres~ - 
ently returned to the company and joined in 
firing on the canoé, Meanwhile their com- 
panions on the opposite bank of the rjver, had 
been anxious, excited spectators of the scene ; 
and Dale perceiving now-that escape would 
be hopeless, the moment the feebieness of his 
little party was discovered, called out to them 
for assistance. Eight persons pushed out ing 
canoe to recross and join him.—They came on 
until they could see the number of fndiand in 
“the canoe, when the man in the bow of the 
boat cried out to the oarsman, to back water, 
that the Indianawere {vo ny for them, and 
they returned. ~ 

Dale then, indignant at the coutaltet these 
associates, proposed to bis party, forthemselves 
to altack the Indian canoe; and dashed dowa 
the bank into the river, followed by Austill 
and Smith. These three, with a colored man, 
who acted as paddler, entered the canoe and 
pushed into the etream.—As the canoe party 
approached, one of the Indians fired, without 
effect. Smith returned the fire; when within 
thirty feet ofthe Indians, Dale and Aastill 
altempted to fire, but their priming bed been 
wet, and their guns could not be discharged. 
| The white party then pressed oward in silence, 
and closed in with their enemies, The canoes 
came in contact at the bows, and Austill bore 
for a moment the brnntof the batile; their 
sterus, however, presently swayed “up, and 
Dale sprang into the end of the Indian canoe, 
leaving room fot free action, and an equal share 
ofthe combat, to his two associates. Their 
only weapons were their rifles, with whith 
they fought as withelabs, The first or second 
blow delt by Dale, broke the barrel ofhis gun, 
and by some means unknewn to themselves 
Dale exchanged his broken barrel for Smith’s 
gun, with which they fought#o the end of the 
scene. Near the close of the conflict, Austill 
was prostrated by a war club, of one of the 
Indians, and fell into the canoe, between two 
of them, One aimed a second blow at his 
head, which was simultaneously arrested by 
Dale and Smith, and the Indian slain ; Aastill 
tose with another Indian, who like 
fallen in the fight, struggled with him 
moment, wrested his club and striking him on 
the head, he fell into the river. Thistasthe . 
last Indian; he rose once after the blow,'re- - 
ceiving another, sunk for the last time, —- 

Dale’s party then commenced 
canoes of the dead bodies of the Tediaos, by 
throwing them overboard, While soengaged, 
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shore ; one ball struck the canoe, and another 


“passed between Smith and Ausiill. In the 


face of this firing they retarned to shore for 
their friends, crossed thre river, once more to 
join the main body of their party, and reached 
it in safety. The whole party had not lost a 
single man.—The only weapons remaining 
after the battle, were a war-club and gun, 
wrested from the Indians by Austill. 


AGK AND YE SHALL RECEIVE.—~At a camp- 


mibeting’among the convertswas one who ap-, 


pearéd to be unusually affected. He was a 
young man who previous to that time was 
quite wild and depray ed, but*wow he exhort- 
ed his wicked companions to “cease to do 
eviland leara to do well.” He ‘was often 
during the interva)s of divine worship, seen at 
prayers alone, Upon one of these occasions, 
another young man concluded to watch while 


“he prayed. The convert implored our heav- 


enly Father to have mercy, and concluded a 
lengthy prayer in the following strain: “Aml 
now, our heavenly Father, we desire thee to 
send down hailstones, and thunder and light- 
ning and brickbats, until thou destroyest every 
sinner dpon this mount.” The watchmen at 
this threw a Drickbat at the worshipper 
‘when he jumped up and cried out, “ O Lord, 
[| wasonly a joking, but | believe you are in 
earnest!” This occured in Alabama. 


Fuyrtxec Music.—A merchant of Philadel- 
phia bas received from Canton a paper kite 
which in flight becomes musical on the princi- 
ple of the Eolian harp. “It is described as 
having two holes, ong rather larger than the 
other, made along the backbone of the kite 
through which the@ir, when the kite is raised, 
strikes the string, and produces the musical 
effect of the Eolian harp. Instead of a catgut 
string, ayfibre ofcane is made use of in this 
instrament. A_witness says that he has fre- 
quently experienced the effect it produces; 
and the first time he heard of it, it struck him 
‘with great surprise. He heard the exquisite 


music, but could see nothing that appeared to ‘ 


have any connexion with the sound which 
appeared, and was in fact, aerial. ; 


oe 


; * 

» Surcuiar Arrarr.—The annals of matri- 
mony seldom furnish a more romatic incident: 
than hes lately taken place in this city. A 
respectable mechanic was married ubout six 


; eat Oe tnty ote ston and 


as 
. 


x 


fe of correspomling age, tastes and 


| wiatrimony,concladed at last .with a declare 








dispositions, the match was pronounced a goed 
one by their friends and acquaintance, er 
thing went on harmonidusly and happily, un. 
tilone day within the last four weeks, when 
the wife appeared before her husband dressed . : 
apparently fora walk, She stated, ina fey 
words, that she was@@but to leave him, and fer 
ever—and she could give no reason for hereon. 
duct, other than that she disliked the 
life—she -had always been treated 
and affectionately ; but that her determing. 
tion was made, and nothing could swerve her 
from it. She then retired tp the residence. of 
her mother, and has since resisted all pursua. 
sion to induce her to change her purposes 
We think it would puzzle the wisest headste 
account for this singular freak, especially 
when it is considered that every thing present 
and in prospects would naturally tend te 
strengthen the conuubia] relationship,—Boat, 
Traveller. 

. % 


AmusEMENT.—If a bow be always bent, 
it will soon become weak and useless—and-if 
the mind be continually engrossed apon ste 
its powers will diminish by degrees, and p 
haps suddenly become unstrungat an 
pected'moment. This illustrates the necessity 
of amusement rational, innocent and octa- 
sional], for :f it occupies as much of our titieand 
faculties as the ordinary bafiness of life, ite ~ 
verse#the object for which it was Jntended, 
and ranks itself With other idolatrous % 
tions. Asa bow which is never bent is : 
incapable of being devoted to-its proper oa. 

So the mind which is continually any 

amid effeminate pleasures, rélaxation® 

follies, become finally unfit for any manly or 
worthy pursuits; and like a useless is ‘is 
thrown'aaide, and rejected, when if it ' 
properly trained tothe high purposes ott es 
being, it had reached as lofty #’ mark’ as the 

most illustrious of its cotemporaries. on 


Ms 


Rurosoruy.—A es Yale 
in one of our colleges, after conversing awhile 
with his Dulcinea on the interesting topic of . 

























































tion, and put the very emphatic question of 
“ Will you have me?” wo 
“Tam sorry todisappoint you, ” replied the 
ladgy “ and hope my refdtal will not give = 
pain. But I must answer—no,” - : 
* Well, weli,—that will do 
her philosophical lover, “ and now 
change the subject. 
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From“ Lord Mint” and other Poems. 
Town and Couhtry—By J. M’Dermott More. 


O leave the gloomy city 
For the moantain and the vale, 
Where the ploughman trolls bis ditty, 
And the flowers ertalliine gale. 
Aye brooding o'er thy treasures . 
Like the Gnome that guards a mine, 
O bow lefty are my pleasures 
Whea comparisoned with thine. 


Thou hast never roamed the mountain 
With a pointer and a gua, 

Or reclined thee by a fountain 
Partly shaded from thesun ; 

¢ Where the golden gleams that sliver 
Through the glancing branches high, 

” “Fall in showers upon the river 

As it rells in masic by. ~ 


Thou hast never haply wandered 
With the tady of thy love, 

Where the glassy brook meandered 
Through a lonely sunlit grove, 

Where the branches darkly wreathing, 
Bared the beauty of her eyes, 

And the flowers around thee breathing, 
Gave their incense to her sighs. 


Aod O! the bliss of blisses, 

Thou bast never roamed the tide 
In a shallop buik for kisses, 

With that lady there beside; 
Believe mé, such a minute 

On the lonely, laughing foam, 
Hath a thrill of rapture in it, 

Worth an age of bliss at home. 


Then come to where the heather 


reads.her mantle on the hill, : - 


AbO we'll roam the wilds together, _ 
Or we'll rest beside the rill,— 
And we’ll spurn the canker glooming 


On thy wrinkled vissage now, é 


Till the brightest roses blooming e 


Shall be mirrored in thy brow. 


The Beautiful Convict.), - 
A TALE OF €RUTH. 

Rose Mac Onwe was a rare sample of 
Scottish beauty. Her eyes deeply blue; as 
Loch Lemonds, “glowing cheeks ; hair tight 
aod glossy; parted over ber broad forehead, 
like folds of flax-eolored satin; features, which 
*% shrewd and active mind had developed; a 
tall, muscnlar frame of stately proportions ;, 
and-a firm, elastic, rapid tread, which she had |" 
acquired in early days, when 


Down the ks she leaped along, 
. Like rivulets in May.” 


Her youth was unfortunate; for her fibte: 
ae hed died during her infancy; snd her 
te: and selfish father had abandoned 


h Scotch ambition. 


brownrie, and had the obsequious" manner of 
their countrymen, uniged-with their prover- — 
bial knowledge of the most direct _road, to” 
favor and fortune, Her great wisfértune 
washer beauty. Often after the mést unre- 
mitting efforts to please, poor Rose was accus- 
ed of a thousand fauligg and dismissed by 
prudent wives and daughters, lest she should 
become too dear a servant.. Scotch 

nation soom digggvered the source “of 
difficulty, and Scotch ambition resolved to ; 
make the most of it. To lovers of her.own 
rank she was alt@rnately winging and disdain- © 
ful—determined that none ghould break her 
chains, yefealing dut her scorn ‘to éxch as 
their characters would bear. With her supe- 
riors she played a deep and _ inasidioud® game. 


Trusting’ to her own strength of pride, she 


made them the rictims of their own. In all 
this Rose was actuated by *omething more 
than girlish love of flirtation and had formed 
high hopes of opulent marriage, Many « 
Contab and Oxonian, many a testy bachelor. 
and gouty widower had got e é “in her 
toils and been extricated énly .by the inter- 
ference of some proud or prudent relations, 
Atlength, notwithstanding her manner 
and apparent artlessness, the intrigues of Rose 
Mac Orne become as proverbial as her beauty ; 
and she could obtain no service in any family 
where youth was to be fascinated, or wealthy 
old age to be cajoled.. 

Hearing an East Indiamasi was about to put 
sail; with many ladies on board. Rose re- 
solved to seek employmept among them} and _ 


succeeded in being appointed dressing-maid to. 

an old lady who was going ovt to Calcutta, 
to pretide with an invalid India, match” 
making India opened gloridts prospects to 


Rose took’ unexampled 
means to please her new mistress 5 ant in two 
days she was a deeided favorites No wonder 
the gipsy began to feel proud of her ‘power,~ 
for she never attempted to please without 
effecting her purpose, But when was itiordi” 
pate ambition known to be a safe-guard either 
to talent or beauty? In two days Rose’ was'tor 
leave England; and her mistress having grant- 
ed her permission to attend the races, a 
last act of her kindness to'one of her 

‘and most favored: lovers, consented to sveom- 
pany him. Rose was very fond of ornaments; - 
and it chanced that her heart 4vas particularly: 
set on a large pearl pin, which -her’ mistress 
said she had seldom wore on ncevant of its, 





antique fashion, Rose had more than once” 


service; for she was neat aed thrifty a y 


resisted their arts while she almost invariably. tad 
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signified how pfetty she thought it ; and won- 
dered if she were rich enough to buy pearls, 
whether they wotild become her full and 
snewy.neck. She dfred not ask for it out- 
Fight. and she never in her life-time had 
oftaking any thiag dishonestly. But 
vanity, Vanity—that foolish and cohtemptiblé 
passion which has ‘slain ils tens of thousands,’ 
and thaf too among the fairest and brightest of 
God's works—prevailed over the better feel- 
of Mac Orne. She tool the envied 
Wore it to the races—-#heard James Mc 
Intyre praise it-t6ld him her new mistress 
had given it to her—and then, dreading the 
diseovery of the fact, began to devise schemes 
for exchanging the bauble. a, of sin 
is steep, and é@very step pr forward 
with accuthulated power. Rose had already 
committed a second crime to conceal the first ; 
aud now the hopes of secrecy urged her to 
lit others. She sold the breastpin and 
bought aring witli the money, in hopes the 
pearl would never be inquired for this side of 


India—bat in this she was mistaken ; that very 


day her lady missed the jewel; and Rose went 
even deeper in falsehood than was necessary 
to keep" up appearances. 


1 will not follow her through every “— of 
this shamefulstrugyle. It is sufficient to say 
the theft was discovered ; and Rose instead of 
sailing for glorious and muatch-making India, 
was in a few weeks hurried en board a vessel ; 
in which sixty-two other convicts were destin- 
ef for Botany Bay. This was a painful 
reverse for one so young, so beautiful, so inor- 
dinately ambitious. She looked back upon 
Engiand with mingled feelings of grief and 
indignation—contempt of herself, and hatred 
of the laws by whith she suffered. 


Rose Mac’ Orne had a mind elastic and vig- 
crous, it soon reBounded from depression, and 
began te-thiok of new schemes of conquest. 
She looléd around among her companions — 
most of them tall and robust—some of them 
very handsome. There were sixty-two. con- 
viets and fifteen seamen on board. Before 
they were half across ihe Atlantic, Rose Mac 
Orne bad Jaid a plan daring enough for the 
helmeted Joan of Arc, in the full tide of her 
inspiration. She communicated the plaate 
the women, which “they entered into heartily 
and warmly. Rose might have found lovers 
enough on board, notwithstanding the strict 
orders of the officers: but she chose but ond 
and that was thé Pilot! Glances and tendet 
Motes soon passed bei ween them unperceived 
By otbers ; for the artful Rose wap like a gla- 
zier, when the eye of the officér was upon 


eye like a burning: glass—the ctisis was af 





her; ool her lover was a Playing a. 

deep a gameasshe. ~ «cafes 
At length the important hour 

every precaution had been tak 

wére in, readiness. ‘The vessel stood 

La Plata, to exchifige cargoes and 

refreshments, They entered the huge srms ‘ 


of the silvery river ; and éut its 

the arrow flight ofa bird, At ith Rae, 
Ayres lay before them in the distance with the 
broad clear bright moow spread over it like a “ 
heavenly robe. The wind died away—and 
the vessel lay gently» moving ¢h the"besom of 
that ntajestic river, like a child playing itgslf 
into slumber. Midnight came—Rose bad ga 





hand—and all looked to her for direction, . 
Her lover according to promise, had taken his . 
turn te be pilot, an@ all slept save him and his 
convicts. He sat at the helm. looking oat 
upon the waters, and listening to the “silence = 
audible.” There was a slight motion Of the 
sails announced by a low whistle from: the 
pilot. In twenty minutes every man was + 
bound fast and gagged, the convicts were 
armed—and the vessel was in full sweep for 
the port of Buenos Ayres! There it arrived & 
prize ta'the prisoners! Great noise was tuade 
about the vessel being seized by woman, 
and brought triumphantly into port. The | 
Lady Shore (for that was the name otthe © 
vessel) was crowded with South Americans, 
The bravery of women was loudly applended, 
and in three days the richest young 
offered himself to the bold and beautiful Rose 
Mac Orne. Her promise to the pilot was. 
Yorgotten, The ambitious lassie now weate 
pearls and glittering gold; and most of her + 
sister convicts are at the head ieee 
families ip Buenos Ayres. 
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The Broken Heart. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 
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. -I never heard* d 
any true affection, byt "t 

ith care, = Tike the Pras 
The leaves of the spring’s sweet reed. 


It ise common thing to laugh at love) 
and to treat the tales of romantic passion” 
mere fictioas of poets and nevelist; that ? 

} existed in real life. My observations ¢ oe 
mah nature have convinced mé ofthe 
and has satisfied me that however the 
face of the character may be chilled an fi 
y tle cares of the world and pleasates off 
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ciety, there is still a werm current of af 
running thro’ the depths of the eoldest 
that prevents its being utterly 
asin Ton ataettere ts aa 








































and go tothe fall extent of his doctrines 
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re thie desite.of the heart has failed.— 
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: =t 
Shall I confess it? +I bglieve in broken hearts, 
and the possibility of dying of disappointed 
love lI do not, however consider it a malady 
often to our dwn sex; BUtT firmly be- 
Seve.that it withers dowgmauy a lorely Wo- 
man into an early grave, t? 
Man is the creature of interest aud ambi- 
tion. “His naturé leads him into thevtrruggle 
and bustle ofthe world. * Love is but the- 
embellishment of his erly life, or a song pip- 
" ed in the intervals of the acts. He seeks for 


fame, for iagip. Se spage ir, the workl’s 
thought, aod ion Over his fellow men. 


But womatte whole life is a history of they 


affections. The heart is her world; it is 
there her ambition sttives for empire ; it is 
there her averice seeks for hidden treasures. 
» She-sends forth her sympatbies on adventure ; 
shé embarks her whole soul in the tréfic ‘of 
affection ; and jif shipwrecked, her cause is 
bopeless—for it isa bankruptcy of the heart. 
To'a man, the disappointment of love may 
eccasion some bitter pangs; it wounds ‘the 
feelings of tenderness—it blasts some prospects 
of felicity; but he is an active being—he can 
dissipate his {Mbughts in the whirl of varied 
occupation, or plunge in,the tide of pleasure : 
or ifthe scene of disappointment, be full 
of paiofal a iakegttk ore shift his abode 
ag Mt will, and taki were the wings of the 
* morning, tan fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and be a rest. “a 
But woman’s is camparstively a fixed and 
* ~ mbditative life... She i ismore the companion 
‘ of her own thoughts and feelings, and if they 
are turned to ministers of sorrow, ‘Where: shall 
. she look for consolation! Hef lot is to be 
wooed and won; and if unhappy i in ber lovey, 
her heart is like some fortress that hag been. 
captured and sacked, gad ae = left 
desolate. 
-How many bright eyes grow ae 
_ Many soft chéeks gfow-pale—ho many love. 
oe en” the fabs and ngne 
hee that blighted; their loveli- 
ve will clasp. its wing 16 its 
e, and cover and conceal the arrow thet is 
“preying oh its vitals, so it is the nature of wo- 
man to from the world the pangs of 
wounded affection. The love of a delicate fe- 
- male is always sity and silent. Even when 
; », she: ly breathes it to her- 
| When otherwise, she buries it in the 


ss 6f her bosom, and there lets it cover i 


ampog the ruin’ of her peace.— 


P gladden the spirits, icken the pulses, and > 
sends the tide of i 


through the veins,” Her-rest is =e: sare 


sweet refreshments of slegp is poisoned by “ ” 
smelancholy dreams—* dry peeaghs ire 
“blood,” uniill ber’ enfeabled frame sinks 

the last cxternal assaileot® Look for: he * 
Mter a while, and you will find friendship 

ing over her whtimely garve, ‘and woniléring 

that one, whg.but lately glowed with all e” 
radience of bealth and beauty, agen e 
brought down to“ darknemiod worm,” 

You will be told of some Wintery chill, some '° 
slight indisposition, that laid her low—-but no. 

one kriows the mental oat aS wy 0 
sapped her gbrength, ahd easy a 

pray to the’spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the: pride "and 
beauty of the. grove; grateful im*its 
bright in the foliage, but with the wormpre 
ing atitscore. We find it su y 
ing wien it shoafd be mos$ fresh and lax 
ant. Wsee it drgoping its branches, to. the 
earth, and shedding leaf by leaf, until Wasted” 
and perished away, it falls even ‘iif; the still. 
ness of the forest, af@ as we tose: omy the -* 
beautiful ruin, We strive in Phin té Hect 
the blast of thunderbolt _— novannye 
teri it witht decay., 

Lha¥e seen many instances of woman. run- 
ning to waste and self neglect, and disappeating. 






‘| gradually from the earth; and have repeated- 


ly fantied Icould trace their thro’ the — 
various declensions of consuin| n, cold; de- 
bility, ladguor, melancholy, dntil I reached 
the first. symptoms of *disappgigted loves 
Butan instance of the kind was lately told me 
the circumstances areWell known in the conn-_ 
try where they happened, “and T shall ‘give 
them in the manner they w re related. 

Every one mfust reccollect the tragic story 
kof Eniinett, the frish patriot, for it was too 
touching to be soon forgotten. Dufing the 
ey in Ireland, he was tried, condemned, 

exeguted.gn a charge oftreason. -His fate. 
eX ae impression on public sympathy. 
He Was so young, so intelligent, «9 brave, so 
every thing that we are apt tolitwin a young 
“mag, His eondict under trial too br a 
and igtrepid, ..The noble 
whidh he repelled the charge of treason 9 
his country —thé “eloquent -Vindicatiqn off 








Gall te cheat execeeag! 
Sd the cheerful exproised, that 
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— fairer fortunes, on the 
ifq) and = the oe 
a celebrated Irish Barrester. “She let | * 
bim. wake ok disititerested fervegr of + 
and only love. very 
a maxity arcayeditself- fig vie 
Blasted in fortune, disgrace and dange 


around his name, she loved him 
Fae his sufferiai 7 then bis 
faté oduld en even the *, thies of bit | 


= 
“ed 


Toes, what liaye been the anguish of ber 
_. . whése soul ‘Was pied by his image! Let 
who havé had the portals of this tomb fae 


between them and thebeing 

Maho have sat at 

ws shit out i ina cokdLand | 
a ie a all that was most <4 


then the done of ails @ graves so 
so difhonored ! 
mory te dwell upon thet couldsccthe’ 
né of those tendeggethoigh 

y. @rcumstances that endéaPthe 

‘nothing te melt the surrow intd 

semt like * Gheglews:of heaven, to 

relieve the’ rtn the hour Of anguish.’ 
For wildwed si sitaatigatimore des- 
ola a had incdFred bér father’ ce ape 
see uttachinent, and” an 
exile from the pardptal r ut coald Ye 
sympathy “end kind Sffices Of friends have 
reached a spitit'so sboolfed and dtivenin by 
" “hortgp, they Pp evensesicoctd fio want 
of consolation, fa a dee rea Prople of 


3a raat 


a ap Et paid 
the initia of pn Ith and*distinction., 


was led finto society, and, they iried by“alt 


. 


the 
 Wclangt 

petting 

-» Blessed 





rand amusement to bj 
hand wean ber fromm the tragica 


There was pothing: ee 


eo} H@ however, 
iiea nothear a 


"To find it waudering like a 


joyless where all around is ; 
sed out ia 5: 4 
begone, ag ifit 


Winother’s. 


some time With one evel - 
insensibility to the arn . 
wirble a Uttlé plaintive air, 
mple, so tou it breath 
soul of wretchednelsy that it 
ore into tears. be Lag , 
tender. ee not ite great #y 
parkable~ for % 
mpletel y® 
who pak? bis - ititons to her, and hod 
affecti®hateso the living. "She “decl i 
attentioas for her tippghis were moa 
pers 
iii vi a 
was assisted by Bere ‘of his worth. r 
situation, for she was existing on 
of her friends, Inc »b 
solemn assurance tha her'beggt was. 
He took her F within to Sicily, wate 
% andmadéan ay o bt 
ut nothing could cure ; n 


on the steps'of the oabestra, and Tookid yabout 
ité voiee, but“on 
mufe ‘andilent around her, and 
a toctthe 
one$étrue to the dead cotild et put 
engrossed by the memory ofh 
and @ séhse of aaa hod 
ceeded iw F gaining baad, tho 
wehafige of scene might year out thet S 
of a wa . 
uring” tmeladtholythat | 


But itewae'all, in Yaib.— m 


) some strokes of calamity that seathe 
and N thetsoul— that penetraje the vital 
seat of happiness, apd blast it, 

jput eae: erblosom: § 
to visit the of pleasure, but ‘she Was as 
mach ‘alone in the depth of solitude. 


; a sadreveric, a 
+e World a <4 
ae ever 
ke Se ats 


Futore striking 


q 


at mocked 


and heed- |. 


eart.# 

ee - 
“There is nothing Well done & 
but TE ie + espn ; 
wicked. 
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